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The Industrial System: An Enquiry Into Earned and 
Unearned Income. By J. A. Hobson. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1909. Pp. xx, 328. 

For the task to which he has addressed himself in this volume, 
Mr. J. A. Hobson has proved himself by his previous works to be 
eminently, and, in Great Britain at least, uniquely qualified. To 
the highest powers of vigorous and patient economic analysis he 
adds the insight of the profound political philosopher. The pres- 
ent work does not belie, but perhaps even surpasses, the promise 
of his earliest contributions to economic and political thought. 
The central interest of this book is of course economic, and it 
aims more particularly at setting forth the results of the mechan- 
ism of distribution which our half -competitive, half -cooperative 
industrial system has evolved. A really adequate execution of this 
task needs, however, an explanation of the working of the whole 
industrial organism. Few writers have done so much to impress 
upon our minds the mutual interdependence of all economic 
processes as Mr. Hobson ; and his vivid realization of the whole 
economic world, so to speak, does not fail to stamp itself on every 
part and detail of his work, and to inspire his readers with some- 
thing of the enthusiasm and assurance of the synoptic view to 
which the true philosopher aspires. In spite of the limited scope 
which the title might suggest, the book does not fall short of 
being a treatise on Political Economy or the Wealth of Nations 
in the fullest sense of the terms. Not only is the organic nature 
of the industrial system recognized and most luminously set 
forth, but the dependence of economic values upon the more com- 
prehensive interests of mankind is not merely maintained or 
admitted but intelligibly and clearly explained. The last chap- 
ter of the work, ' ' The Human Interpretation of Industry, ' ' is ex- 
plicitly devoted to this purpose ; but throughout the work, no less 
than in this chapter, the impression is irresistibly conveyed that 
Mr. Hobson is not an 'economist' with a benevolent interest in 
fields of thought which are not his own, but a philosophic 
thinker, who can illumine, what might and does appear to many 
the most dismal of investigations, with the radiance of unwearied 
meditation on the supreme interests of the human race. 

Adopting the division of incomes into Wages, Interest, Rent, 
and Profit corresponding to Labor, Capital, Land, and Ability, 
Mr. Hobson distinguishes two parts into which the products of 
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industry must fall. First, there are payments which are 
economically necessary for the maintenance and due expansion 
and improvement of the industrial system as such; and to the 
discharge of these payments a sufficient part of the industrial 
product must be devoted. From the economic point of view our 
present system does with some irregularity and imperfection 
fulfill this demand. The rest is surplus, and is distributed, if we 
set aside the disturbances effected by taxation, among the owners 
of the various instruments of production, according to their 
relative powers as bargainers; scarcity relatively to effective 
demand being a prime factor in the 'pull,' — a disagreeable 
word, — which this or that agent is able to exercise. Mr. Hob- 
son exhibits skillfully the fallacies which have led various 
economists to set up this or that agent of production, — now 
labor, now capital, and, in the classical English economy, 
usually land, — as the residual claimant to the surplus, showing 
that any one of these agents may, according to circumstances, be 
in a position to obtain an advantage over the others. Similarly, 
he demolishes, in my opinion at least, the theories which the 
'classical' political economy has built upon the notion of 'rent,' 
in the first instance the rent of land. The extension, by the 
economists themselves, of the notion 'rent' to payments other 
than payments for the use of land was obviously a step towards 
the disintegration of the whole theory. The close parallelism 
between payments for land and other payments, which the tra- 
ditional economics seemed only just to fail to recognize, is now 
fully developed by Mr. Hobson. He shows moreover, in this 
connection, that the old theory that rent (the rent of land) did 
not enter into price is true, — and false, — in precisely the same 
way in respect of all economic payments whatever. 

Mr. Hobson had already prepared us for the treatment of 
taxation by his discussion of the subject in his "Economics of 
Distribution. ' ' He exhibits here more fully the tendency of all 
taxation to fall in the last resort on 'surplus' or 'unearned in- 
come' just as the superfluity of the surplus for the purpose of 
industrial efficiency constitutes an economic justification for the 
appropriation of a portion of it at least to public objects. That 
the tendency of taxation to fix on surplus and to leave necessary 
payments to that extent intact is not always to be depended upon 
to avoid injustice and economic injury, is, however, amply en- 
forced ; and the art of taxation has still to exercise a wise choice 
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in the methods by which it shall obtain its proper share of the 
surplus for public uses. 

I would particularly call attention to Mr. Hobson's lucid ac- 
count of the mechanism of banking, the treatment of which, how- 
ever accurate in respect of various details, is usually marred by 
lack of economic perspective and, as in the case of Mr. Macleod, 
by much pedantic perversity. The turning to more effective 
social use and profit a lucrative, and in the worst sense state- 
aided, monopoly is an aim well deserving the best attention of 
social reformers ; and such discussions as that of Mr. Hobson in 
this book, should prove a most valuable aid towards such a 
consummation. 

W. J. Roberts. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. 



William Clarke. A Collection op His Writings with a 
Biographical Sketch. Edited by Herbert Burrows and John 
A. Hobson. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, 1908. Pp. 
450. 

If Carlyle had known William Clarke, he might have added 
to his gallery of heroic types that of the Hero as Journalist. 
None who had the privilege of meeting Clarke could fail to be 
struck by the heroic note in him, — by the austere cheerfulness 
which, under the burden of an ever-present consciousness of 
mortality, could still 'bear up and steer right onward.' Of that 
noble Miltonic patriotism which inspired Wordsworth's sonnet, 
William Clarke had a large share. Like Milton he was haunted 
by the vision of a time when "all the Lord's people should be 
prophets," and if he had not the genius which enabled Milton 
to give supreme literary expression to this aspiration, he pos- 
sessed the power which the poet lacked of making his idealism 
an immediate factor in the moral education of the people. 

This selection of his contributions to the periodical press is 
therefore not only the most appropriate memorial of him that 
his friends could have devised, but serves also as an admirable 
record of the best influences that were moulding public opinion 
in England during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
If William Clarke can be called a journalist, he was so in an 



